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Hello, boys and girls and fellow penguins! 
And how glad I am to be here again. Oh dear, 
oh my, what a time I had, taking a trip with 
two penglets and a pet lobster. 

But here we are safe and sound and full of 


plans for making Story PaRApE better than 
ever. We have some new ideas for the Penguin 
Club. See page 43 for more about this, and 
do write and tell me what you did on your 
vacation. 

I got that last idea from the school where 
Peterkin, and Petunia go. The very first day 
Miss Biddy asked all her little pupils whether 
they wouldn’t like to tell each other stories 
about their holidays. 

Peterkin held up his hand and Miss Biddy 
said, “Yes, Peterkin, I heard you had a nice 
long trip. Now, how did you travel?” 

“In a rocket,” said Peterkin, “a submarine 
rocket, but it was just a little one. Our pet 
lobster, Lulu, was up in the nose and I was 
right behind her, keeping a lookout for under- 
sea rocks and old wrecked ships. Uncle Pete 
had to stay in the middle because he was so 
fat. And Petunia—” 

“I steered it,” piped Petunia. “I steered 
it past whales and sharks and everything. 
Whenever Peterkin 
shouted ‘larboard,’ 
I'd pull one way 
and when he shout- 
ed ‘starboard’, I'd 
pull the other way. 
Only we went so 
fast I wasn’t quick 
enough.” 
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“No,” said Peterkin, “she couldn’t do it 
quickly enough and that was how it happened. 
Down in the South Atlantic we went CRASH! 
right through a wall of coral. The coral ripped 
one side right off our rocket and she filled 
with water and sank, and there we were sitting 
on the floor of the ocean with a big old hippo- 
gator staring in at us.” 

“A what?” asked Miss Biddy. 

“A hippogator. He’s bigger than a hippo- 
potamus and meaner than ten alligators and 
when he’s hungry, he thinks nothing of wreck- 
ing a ship with his tail and eating the crew. 
This one looked hungry.” 1 

“He was licking his lips,” said Petunia. 

“I looked at Uncle Pete. He was quivering 
like a jellyfish and Petunia was crying. But 
not good old Lulu the Lobster. She scrambled 
around until she could look the monster in 
the eye. ‘Hello,’ she said, ‘I’ve seen you before, 








































haven't I? And boy, were you sick when I saw 
you! You should be more careful what you 
eat. However, it’s none of my business. Only 
I warn you. Eat a couple of these fishy birds here 
and you'll have such a stomach-ache as will 
make the other one seem just fun.’ So the hip- 
pogator turned pale and went away, and we 
swam on until we came to my uncle’s house in 


the Antarctic and when we got there—” 

“That will do, Peterkin,” said Miss Biddy. 
“I meant a true story.” 

You see, Miss Biddy likes facts. Myself, I’m 
not particular. So when you write me about 
your vacation, you can do it either way. Tell 
the facts plain or ornament them. I like them 
both ways. 


Story of the Cover 


“Wow!” yawned Ebenezer 
Bear. “This crisp fall air sure 
does make a fellow feel drowsy. I 
reckon another month will see 
me all curled up and tucked away 
for the long winter. Likely I had 
better start moseying around, 
keeping an eye out for a cozy- 
looking» cave my size. Don’t 
want to be all cramped up the 
way I was last winter, that I 
do know.” 
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So Ebenezer ambled off 
through the crisping woods, in 
search of a suitable cave. It was a good day for 
hunting. He happened upon some tasty mush- 
rooms and a half-filled honey tree with most 
of the bees away, and late in the happy after- 
noon he found in the shadows a suitable cave. 
“Nice and dark,” he grinned to himself 
happily. “And no cracks for the wind to sweep 
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in over me. I think I can be 
very cozy here.” He stretched 
and shook with a full-length 
yawn. “Wow!” he gulped. 
“Makes me sleepy just to think 
of it. Guess I'll gather up some 
leaves for my bed and grab 
a quick little nap.” 

So out from the cave ambled 
Ebenezer Bear. He was just 
coming back with a double arm- 
load of leaves, when some other 
house hunters arrived. 

“Here, children,” called the 
mother skunk. “This is just the cave for us.” 

“Pardon me, ma’am,” said Ebenezer Bear. “I 
was figuring on that cave for myself.” 

“Well,” said the skunk, with a haughty 
sniff. “If you want to fight about it—” 

“Oh, doubtless there are other caves,” said 
Ebenezer. And he hurried away. 


Coming Next Month 


Jimmy Brown had always wanted to be a 
lion-tamer, but not until LEANDER THE Lion 
left the circus did things start popping .. . 
Tue Merry Mice give Cook a good scare for 
Halloween . . . Tommy Merrill was the hap- 
piest boy in town when he found out that 
Mr. Lawson had bought THe TAME TRAIN. 
. . » In a handsome double-spread, Wilfrid 
Bronson explains all about ANIMALS ON GUARD 
. .. An appealing tale of cats, beggars, and 
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deserted houses is Elisabeth Friermood’s 
Beccar’s Nicut . . . Ho journeys farther and 
farther from Peking in Part il of SECRET OF 
THE SHADOwS .. . The first of a new series of 
Sport THRILLERS by Hamilton Hertz, this one 
about football . ..Lulu the Lobster tangles with 
Uncle Walrus and has a frightful adventure 
. . . La Vada has cooked up something: new 
. . And outside of all this will be 
a Halloween cover by Leonard Weisgard. 


to make. 
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SHCRIT OF THES SAZADOCWS 





» By MARGERY EVERNDEN 


. 


Part ONE 


The sky that long ago morning was 
blue as a prince’s banner. High above 
the walls of the Imperial City of Peking 
a hundred cloud-steeds pranced. In un- 
numbered Peking courtyards the yellow- 
eyed narcissus bloomed. 

Alas, young Ho had no time to think 
of spring. He, the fourth son of the rich 
merchant Chao, was again in trouble. 

The voice of his stepmother was shrill 
with anger. “On this day of all days, you, 
Chao Ho, have dared to be so wicked! 
On the birthday of the Old, Old One, 
your grandmother, whose life is like a 
flickering candle! 

“Nor is this the first of your evil 
pranks. Why,” the stepmother threw 
back her dainty head, and the stickpin 
in her black hair glittered, “I would 
have to use every finger upon my two 
hands—yes, every toe upon my feet—if 
I tried to count the pranks.” 





Illustrated by WEDA YAP 


Ai-ya, who had ever heard such a 
tongue? Ho squirmed in despair. 
Suddenly his almond eyes opened 


wide. A grasshopper had leapt from the 


juniper tree onto his stepmother’s robe. 
“Look, Honored Mother. See, there 
upon your sash, a grasshopper as big 
as a dragon.” 

The trick did not work. The step- 
mother was as beautiful as a flowering 
pear bough. She was also fearless as the 
sword. She made a cage of her fingers, 
plucked the grasshopper and sent it leap- 
ing across the garden. 

Then she whirled back to her stepson. 
“I ask you a question, Worthless One. 
Who told his third brother Ching only 
half a moon ago that the gourd drying 
by the kitchen door was a magic gourd? 
Who persuaded Ching to force his poor 
feet into the gourd so that there was no 
freeing him without chopping the shell 
to bits and skinning Ching’s toes, be- 
sides?” 

“Honored Mother, I was sorry about 
Ching’s toes, but—’’ 

“Silence ... I ask you another ques- 
tion. Who only seven days ago told his 
second brother Chu that the red pebbles 
in the goldfish pond were seven water 
spirits? Who thus caused his second 
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brother Chu to fall into the pond and 
ruin his best jacket?” 

“I offered Chu my jacket—” 

“Which fits him as the shell of a snail 
would fit a tortoise! Enough of that 
nonsense! 

“Who, Worthless One, crowned all 
evil deeds by telling his first brother Lin 
that he had seen a fox fairy? Who wore 
a fox fairy’s mask so that the kitchen 
maid has fled to her own house and left 
no one to cook the birthday feast?” 

He_ walked from the step- 
mother’s pointing finger and found that 
he had backed directly into the prickly 
leaves of a juniper tree. 

‘Honored Mother,” he protested for 
the last time, “I swear I did not mean 
to frighten the kitchen maid. But if the 
feast is to be cooked by you and my 
aunts, it will be an even better feast 
than—” 


away 


“You, at least, will never taste it,” 
cried the stepmother, clenching her 
dainty fist. “You are to go at once to 










your room. You will stay there all the 
day and say not a word to anyone. At 
evening, if I have heard no sound, I 
may give you permission to come to the 
plays of the shadow master. That I will 
do only for the sake of the Old, Old 
One, who might grieve over you. Now 
go. This is small punishment.” 

So it was that all that long day, while 
the house of Chao feasted, Ho stayed: 
alone in his room. ‘Through his window 
drifted odors of roasting duck, fragrant 
pork, toasted chestnuts, sweetmeats, sharp 
and tangy sauces. Through the bamboo 
lattice came sounds of laughter, voices, 
firecrackers bursting out of their red 
paper jackets. 

Ai-ya, but Ho grew hungry. Avj-ya, 


but he grew lonely. 

















It seemed that many birthdays must 
have passed before a knock sounded at 
his door. A maid stood there, holding a 
chipped grey bowl. Deep inside the bowl 
were twenty grains of dry rice. 

“The Honorable Mistress sends you 
your supper,” gasped the girl (had she, 
too, heard the story of the fox fairy?) and 
she fled. 

Poor Ho picked up the bowl and 
emptied it into his mouth. He wondered 
if his aching stomach would even know. 
The food was so little; the ache so great. 

He threw himself down upon his bed. 
He had no idea how long he had lain 
there when the second knock came. 
This time the stepmother, herself, stood 
at his door in gold-embroidered slippers 
and silken feast-day robe. 

“Come,” she ordered, sternly. “It is 
evening. The shadow stage has been set 
up in the garden. The shadow master 
begins his plays.” 

Ho swung his feet to the floor. He 
followed across the courtyard, through 
the leaf-shaped gate and into the garden. 
It was so dark that he could not see the 
faces of the family, not even the face of 
the Old, Old One, who sat erect in her 
carved chair. 

He saw only the stage, the red silk 
hangings, the brilliant shadow figures 
moving across the rice-paper screen. 
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It was the play of the Stone Ape who 
crept into the palace of the Queen of 
the Fairies and stole the Peaches of 
Long Life. 

Ho sank eagerly down upon the near- 
est stool. But he would see or hear little 
of the play tonight. His stomach was one 
vast hollow. His legs ached after the long 
hours he had spent, cramped upon the 
bed. He was hopelessly drowsy. 

Just as the Stone Ape seized the first 
of the Celestial Peaches, the boy’s eye- 
lids dropped and his chin sank upon 
his chest. For an instant his eyes flew 
open. A second bump. This time he was 
fast asleep. 

When he finally opened his eyes, both 
the shadow players and his family had 
gone. A single lantern burned. In its 
wavering light Ho saw a white figure. 

It was the Old, Old One, who bent 
toward him. “You frightened me, 
Grandson Ho. I went to your room to 
bring you a bag of sweetmeats from the 
feast. You were not there.” 

The boy grinned sheepishly. “I—I 
must have fallen asleep. Perhaps in the 
darkness no one saw me. Believe me, 
Honorable Grandmother,” the memory 
of the day flashed through his head and, 
at once, he was wide awake, “I did not 
mean to be wicked on your birthday. I 
did not mean to frighten the kitchen 
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maid. It is just that it is so much fun 
to tell the stories. You, yourself—’’ 

The Old, Old One shook her head. 
To his dismay, Ho saw that she did not 
smile. Perhaps she did not even hear. 
Her wrinkled hands clutched angrily at 
the bundle of keys, which hung at her 
waist. 

“The stepmother is right, Chao Ho,” 
she said. “You with your stories! You 
would draw a snake and give him legs! 








“You are a foolish, idle boy!” 


You are a foolish, idle boy. ‘(Tomorrow 
all will be different. You will go with 
your brother Ching to the schoolmaster. 
If you do not learn your lessons, the 
schoolmaster will beat you when he likes. 
The kitchen maid will feed you 
dry rice. So you will keep out of mis- 
chief. So you will become worthy of your 
father and your name.” 

“But, Honorable Grandmother—” Ho 
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stared. If she was no longer his friend, 
he had not a friend in the house. 

Indeed, her old voice softened, but only 
for an instant. “This is not a thing I 
wish to say to you, my grandson. It is 
only that there is nothing else to say. 
Now take these sweetmeats and go to 
bed. It is late. You must be up early to- 
morrow. We shall make a scholar of you 
yet.” 

Ho’s fingers closed over her gift. He 
stood there as she moved away. Only as 
she tottered sleepily through the leaf- 
shaped gate did he hear a faint clink. 
The Old, Old One had not heard. 
Drowsy and deaf, she moved on. 

Ho leapt forward. In the darkness by 
the gate he knelt to the ground. His 
hands scraped the tile walk. His heart 
began to pound. 

Ho knew, even before he held his 
new-found treasure up to the feeble 
lantern light, that he held a key. A fate- 
ful key. The key to the red gate in the 
first courtyard. Somehow it had slipped 
from the bundle at the Old, Old One’s 
waist. 

If only she did not discover her 
loss . . . if he waited till she was safely 
sleeping . . . if he went quietly so that 
no.one else was wakened .. . 

Breathlessly, he crouched in the gar- 
den till it seemed a thousand minutes 
must have passed. Then he could wait 
no longer. He crept through the leaf- 
shaped gate. Silently, he stole through 
the third courtyard; the second; the 
first; past the spirit screen with its green 
dragon. 

At last there before him stood the red 
gate. With shaking fingers, he felt for 
the great lock. How cold it was. How 
loud the key grated. Did no one hear? 


(Continued on page 9.) 
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THERES SOMETHING asout a 


By WILFRID BRONSON 


Do you remember the song that goes, 
‘“There’s something about a soldier that 
is fine, fine, fine!’ It might have been 
written just as well about a rooster. For 
a rooster is very much a soldier, a fine and 
very military bird, not only in the hand- 
some uniform he wears, but in the very 
way he carries himself, and in the way 
he sees his duty and bravely does it. 

Even when merely standing still, his 
body has the lines of a horse prancing to 
the music of a military band. He con- 
siders himself to be on sentry duty all 
day long, and at night, too, if a fox, 
skunk, weasel, rat, or even a human 
chicken thief gets into the hen house. He 
will battle to defend his flock against any 
of these. He will fight off a hawk, after 
warning the hens to hide. He jabs with 
his bill, hits bruising blows with the 
hard edges of his wings and stabs and 
slashes with the sharp spurs on his legs. 





ROOSTER! 


Always he is ready to fight another 
rooster, any rooster, in the same barn- 
yard or those whose crowing he only 
hears from other barnyards. An hour or 
more before dawn each day he beats the 
drum (whacking wings together) and 
sounds the bugle (his clear ringing 
crow), challenging all comers to keep 
out of his hen-yard and leave his wives 
alone. Roosters are such ever-ready bat- 
tlers, that some are raised especially to 
duel each other, winning or losing 
money for their owners and the people 
watching. 

No wonder France, once the greatest 
military nation on earth, likes the rooster 
as a symbol of courage and success. For 
certainly there is something about a 
rooster! 
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SECRET OF THE SHADOWS 
(Continued from page 7.) 


His own heart pounding like a temple 
gong, Ho swung the red gate shut be- 
hind him and slipped away into the dark 
night. 

At first he raced down the street, but 
soon his breath grew short. After a while, 
too, he remembered the watchmen. 
What would they do with a boy found 
alone in the city at night? 

They might throw him into jail as a 
prowler or thief. At the very least, they 
would demand to know his name and re- 
turn him to his father’s courtyard. Ai-ya, 
what an opportunity for the stepmother’s 
scolding tongue then! 

And so he began to creep more cau- 
tiously. Whenever he saw the flash of a 
lantern, he drew himself up against a 
wall till he thought he could be no 
thicker than one of the shadows in the 
evening's play. 

A dozen times he stumbled over ob- 
jects in the blackness. Once it was a 
deep hole in the paving stones; twice a 
bucket of waste; another time a prickly 
and frightened hedgehog, who scurried 
rapidly back to its own garden. In spite 
of himself, Ho shivered. 

When the Drum Tower bell far in 
the north of the city rang the hours, the 
tolling pierced the air like a moan. At 
each tolling the boy stood breathlessly 
still. Would that dismal echo never die 
away? When the street was again silent, 
he crept on. The hours crept with him. 

At jast, the sky began to pale. In the 
dawn the boy saw before him the city 
wall. Wonderingly, he looked toward 
the gate tower, where the swallows dip- 
ped and soared. 

He, too, longed to be free! 
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When the sleepy soldiers stifled their 
yawns and flung wide the gate, Ho slip- 
ped joyously through. The night seemed 
suddenly far behind. What a fine day 
this was going to be! 

In the distance Ho saw a hill. Rapidly 
he made his way there and flung him- 
self down to rest. Tired and hungry, he 
fell asleep. When he awakened, the sun 
had risen high. There was no cooling 
shade anywhere on his hill. He had lain 
so long in the heat that his fine plum- 
colored jacket was dark with perspira- 
tion. 

How hungry he was, too. He tried to 
get to his feet and found that he stag- 
gered dizzily. One thing was plain. He 
must get down the hill to the road, where 
some passing traveler would help him. 

For a while he watched the travelers 
pass: soldiers and priests, traders and 
merchants. They did not even glance 
his way. 

Suddenly, at perhaps half a li’s dis- 
tance, he spied the smallest and most 
curious procession which had yet ap- 
proached along the highway. 
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Who could such a 
trio be? 

At the head of the 
group waddled an old 
man as round and 
plump as a _ ripe 
pumpkin, with a 
stubble of graying 
hair, which stood up 
precisely in the cen- 
ter of his head. Be- 
hind him swayed a 
lad, thin and restless 
as a twitching willow 
bough. Last walked a blue-clad man of 
middle age, neither short nor tall, thin 
nor fat. 

All three shared the burden of a large 
box, which they carried suspended upon 
long bamboo poles over their shoulders. 

As they came into full view, Ho could 
not tell which of the trio wore the most 
faded jacket or the most mended pair of 
shoes. 

All at once Ho was ashamed to speak. 
He had never begged in his life. Besides, 
these were poor folk, who worked hard 
for whatever they had. If they should 
agree to help him, how could he return 
their kindness? 

It was the middle-aged man who in 
the end gave him courage. Such a kindly, 
gentle face he had never seen. 

Ho bowed. “Honorable Sir, I am a 
very foolish one. I beg a thousand par- 
dons for interrupting your journey, but 
I am very hungry. If you would but give 
me a handful of food, I would work to 
repay you. I would do anything you 
asked.” 

For a moment, as Ho’s head remained 
respectfully bent, there was silence. 

Then the middle-aged one spoke. 
‘This is no jest. See, the boy is so weak 
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The box was large and 
lacquered with dragons. 





he can hardly stand. 
Tell me, Nephew 
Kung, are there not: 
chestnuts in your 
bag?” 

The boy’s voice 
which answered was 
high and  quarrel- 
some. “There are 
chestnuts, Honorable 
Uncle. They are still 
fresh and warm from 
the ovens of Peking. 
But we ourselves are 
upon a long journey. We may be hungry 
before sundown.” 

“If we are to worry about sundown,” 
snorted the third voice, ‘““we may as well 
begin to worry about the end of the 
world—and that is a long time.” 

“The Aged One is right, my nephew. 
This lad is hungry—now.” 

A moment later warm _ chestnuts 
rolled into the palms of Ho’s hands. ‘The 
gentle stranger’s voice continued in his 
ear. ‘Eat. You are in need of still more. 
If you are strong enough to walk with 
us, we will find an inn upon the road 
and sup together. As for repaying me, 
I am not yet so poor that I cannot make 
a gift of a few chestnuts. Come now. Do 
you feel better?’’ 

Almost to his surprise, Ho did feel 
better. The mushroom of hunger, which 
had been in his stomach, seemed to grow 
smaller. Nor was it only food which 
wrought the magic. There was some- 
thing about the stranger. . 

“A thousand thanks, Honorable Sir,’ 
the boy murmured. “I am strong enough 
to go with you now.” 

It was a strange walk. Ho looked 
neither to the right nor to the left. He 


(Continued on page 46.) 
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There are lions in the bedroom A seal is in the bathtub 

Napping on the bed, And all the nicest chairs 
Tigers in the kitchen Are filled to overflowing 
Nibbling at the bread. With growly polar bears. 





There's really no place safe to sit 


ee And nothing sale to do 





Since my funny little sister 


Spent a Sunday at the zoo. 








THE EVERLASTING 






By PAUL AVERITT 
Illustrated by RICHARD SCARRY 


Johnny found a magic nickel. So, 
naturally, he went straight to Mr. 
Denny’s candy store. 

“I know it’s a magic nickel,” Johnny 
explained to Mr. Denny, “because I had 
just finished wishing for a nickel, and 
there it was on the ground—just like 
that!” 

Mr. Denny was very business-like. 
“Lots of people who try that trick can’t 
do it,” he said. “You are to be congratu- 
lated. Now, which one of these special, 
magic lollipops would you like to buy?” 

Johnny pressed his nose against the 
candy case in order to see better. “I'll 
take that big, red lollipop in the corner. 
It ought to last longer than the others.” 

“It is a very long-lasting lollipop,” 
said Mr. Denny. “Why, if you don’t lick 
too much at one time, it will last practi- 
cally forever!” 

“Really!” exclaimed Johnny. “I never 
heard of one lasting that long! Thank 
you very, very much.” He took the big, 
red lollipop and left the candy store. It 
was, indeed, a very special lollipop. The 


first day, Johnny was careful to lick it — 


very gently on the underneath side only, 
and at bedtime it was as big as ever. 
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“That is the biggest lollipop I ever 
saw,” said Johnny’s mother. “You must 
be careful not to eat too much at one 
time.” . 

“I’m the best lollipop-licker in the 
whole world.” Johnny boasted. “Why, 
the way I do it, this big, old lollipop 
will last practically forever. Mr. Denny 
said so.” 

The next morning Johnny took the 
lollipop to school in his hip pocket with 
the stick end up so he could reach it 
easily. During the day the lollipop 
seemed to get heavier and heavier, and 
Johnny felt obliged to lick it all the 
way through recess to lighten the weight. 
Then, just to make sure, he licked it 
all through lunch and all afternoon. 

“Hey! Look at my lollipop!” Johnny 
called to Mary Smith, who lived next 
door. ‘Do you want a lick? There’s lots!” 

“It is a very big lollipop,” she agreed. 
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“It’s a magic lollipop,” Johnny said. 
“It’s going to last practically forever! 
Mr. Denny said so.” 

“IT never heard of such a thing,’”’ Mary 
said. “I don’t believe it.” 

“You just wait and see,” Johnny re- 
plied. He wrapped the lollipop in a 
newspaper, and took it home in his 
satchel. ‘The next morning was Saturday. 
He thought about the lollipop after 
breakfast and hurried to take another 
lick. Sure enough, the lollipop had 
grown during the night and it was now 
as big as a dinner plate. 

Johnny took the lollipop out to play. 
It was hard to swing or slide with the 
big lollipop in one hand, so most of the 
time he just stood around, licking away. 
He licked away all morning and all after- 
noon. He gave Mary and Sammy, and 
all the kids on the block free licks. But 
the lollipop grew bigger all the time. 

‘Who gave you that monstrous lolli- 
pop?” Johnny’s mother asked, when she 
saw it again. 

“It’s the same one, Mother,’’ Johnny 
replied. ‘‘It’s getting bigger and bigger.” 

‘Johnny Johnson, how you talk! Now 
be careful, and don’t eat too much at 
once, or you will grow as fat as a pig.” 
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During the next week, Johnny spent 
all of his spare time licking the magic 
lollipop. Each day he grew a little fatter, 
and the lollipop grew larger. Soon the 
lollipop was so big that Johnny had to 
carry it over his shoulder like a gun. 
When he walked down the street, all 
the kids in the block followed him. 
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Johnny grew fatter and fatter. 


“Give us a lick, Johnny,” they 
shouted. ‘“Aw, come on, give us another 
lick, just one more.” 

Johnny was glad to share the lollipop. 
Sometimes he stood it on the ground, 
while all of the children gathered around 
and. licked away together. But it both- 
ered him to have them follow every- 
where. Sometimes he tried to run away. 
But the lollipop was getting too heavy, 
and Johnny was getting too fat to run 
very far with it. 

One day at school, it seemed as if all 
the children wanted to lick the lollipop 
at the same time. They ‘pushed and 
shoved and climbed on top of each 
other. Johnny and the lollipop, of 
course, were squeezed in the middle of 
the crowd. The teacher was disgusted 
at the sight of such greediness. 
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“Johnny Johnson,” she 
ordered, you take that 
lollipop home this instant, 
and never, never bring it 
to school again!”’ 

So, Johnny took the 
lollipop home and _ stood 
it in the umbrella stand. 
His mother found it al- 
most at once. 

“Johnny Johnson,” 
she said, “that sticky 
lollipop is rubbing 
against my nice um- 
brellas. You must take 
it out to the tool shed 
and put it beside the 
rakes and hoes.” 

A few days later 
the- lollipop had 
grown taller than 
the rakes and _ hoes. 
It was actually 
pushing against the 
roof of the _ tool 
shed. 

“That pesky lolli- 
pop is growing like 
a Jimpson weed,” said Johnny’s father 
when he saw it. ““Why, it’s about to poke 
through the roof of my tool shed. He 
dragged it into the backyard. “Johnny,” 
he said, “we'll have to stand your lolli- 
pop out here. Run and get a shovel.” 

Then Johnny’s father dug a hole in 
the backyard, and planted the lollipop 
stick in the ground like a tree. 

Johnny hadn't had a good lick for 
several days. He started at once to climb 
the lollipop stick. But he had grown too 
fat! ‘ry as he would he could climb only 
half way to the top. While he was strug- 
gling his friend Sammy came by. 

“Ha! Ha! Ha!” laughed Sammy. 
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“Johnny's 
Johnny's 


getting fat. 
getting fat! 
Here, come away, and let 
me try!” 


Sammy, of course, was 
still slim and strong be- 
cause he hadn’t had too 
much lollipop to eat. He 
climbed the lollipop stick 
to the top. He hung 
there and licked as 
if the lollipop _be- 
longed to him. After 
a while he | slid 
down. 

“Why don’t you try 
again, Johnny?” he 
asked. ‘It’s very 
good!” 

Poor Johnny John- 
son! He was too fat 
to climb his own lolli- 








The lollipop kept on growing. 


pop stick. All the 
other boys in the 
block could climb the 
lollipop stick. Even 
Mary could climb the 
lollipop stick if she 
had a little boost. But all Johnny could 
do was stand around and watch. 

The more the children licked, the 
bigger the lollipop became. It grew 
taller and taller and taller. ‘Then the 
lollipop stick began to get slippery with 
lollipop juice. Finally the lollipop got 
so big and tall and slippery that no one 
could climb it. And there it stood—clear 
and red and beautiful, but out of reach. 

With no more lollipop to eat, Johnny 
grew thin again. Then one day he began 
to think about how good Mr. Denny's 
candy was. He didn’t have a nickel, but 
he walked over to the candy store any- 
way, and went inside, just to take a look. 
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“Hello, Mr. Denny,” he said, sadly. 
“I just stopped in to look around. I 
can’t buy anything today.” 

“You haven't eaten up that fine lolli- 
pop I sold you last month, have you?” 
Mr. Denny asked. 

“No sir,” replied Johnny. “It’s still 
in my backyard. It has stopped growing, 
of course, but no one can climb the stick 
anymore.” 

Mr. Denny took off his apron. “I 
never heard of such a thing in all my 
life,” he said. “But I certainly would 
like to see it.’” He locked up the candy 
store and took Johnny by the hand. 
“Suppose you show me what you are 
talking about,” he said. 

When they reached 1 
Johnny’s house, Mr. 
Denny was so amazed that 
his mouth fell open, and 
his hat jumped off. “My 
goodness!”” he exclaimed. 
He walked over and felt 
the lollipop stick. Then 
he leaned back and looked 
up at the shining red 
candy on top. “Remark- 
able,” he muttered. He 
stood and _ looked at 
Johnny for a minute. 

“Tl tell you what 
I'll do,” he said fi- 
nally. “You give me 
this lollipop, which 
certainly isn’t doing 
any good here, and 
I'll give you one 
regular-sized, guaran- 
teed-not-to-last-more- 
than-one-day __lolli- 
pop every Saturday 
morning.” 

“That is a_ very 
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good offer,” replied Johnny, acting just 
business-like as Mr. Denny. “I accept, 
beginning next Saturday.” 

“It’s a bargain. Shake hands,” said 
Mr. Denny. 

The next day two men drove up to 
Johnny’s house with a big crane. They 
backed the crane into the yard, picked 
up the lollipop, and drove away. Johnny 
ran along the sidewalk as they moved 
slowly down the street with the lollipop 
dragging along behind. The crane went 
straight to Mr. Denny’s store. There the 
men got down and dug a hole in front 
of the door. Then they moved the crane 
over and carefully set the lollipop in the 
hole, just as it had been in 
Johnny’s backyard. Next, 
two painters came with 
long ladders, and painted . 
the word DENNY’S on 
both sides of the lollipop. 

Mr. Denny rubbed his 
hands together joyfully. 
“That’s a very fine sign, 
men!” he said. ‘People 
can see it for blocks. Soon 
everyone will know about 
Denny's Candy Store.” 
He turned to Johnny. 





“That's a very fine sign!” 


—, “Come in, young 
man, and get your 
lollipop for the 
week.” 

Johnny took an- 
other red one. “It’s 
nice to know that I 
will be seeing you 
every week, Mr. Den- 
ny, he said. “It’s 
even better than hav- 
ing an_ everlasting 
lollipop, isn’t it? 
Thank you.” 
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By PAUL ANNIXTER 


Roddy looked toward the house. No 
one was stirring, and he dropped his hoe 
at the end of the corn row and slipped 
down toward the branch. It was getting 
on to dusk, anyway, and his father had 
gone for the cows. Roddy just had to 
see Wism and the Boxer before dark. 

Down by the branch, he stretched full 
length and drank deep. Then he buried 
his face in the cool water and washed 
his hands and bare feet and sopped his 
hair down slick. Cool and refreshed, he 
ran silently along the woods path that he 
and Wism had worn between their 
cabins. 

At the edge of the hickory grove, he 
whistled the three notes of the whippoor- 
will twice. Wism ran quickly from the 
back of the cabin and came flying across 
the yam field. He was an undersized 
black boy of eleven, with a large, wise 
head and thin neck. Roddy was the same 
age, but a head taller. The two boys 
stood panting and smiling, with dancing 
bright eyes, just looking at each other, 
too full for other communication. There 
were white boys Roddy knew down at 
Frogmore, but it was always Wism he 
turned to. 

Roddy looked toward the cow lot. 
‘‘How’s the Boxer?” he asked. 

“Slicker’n owl grease,’ said Wism. 
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Illustrated by KURT WIESE 


“He near about broke hisself in half on 
the fence when he heard you whistle 
just now.” 

“You fought him any mere?” 

“Once—and for keeps. Yesterday he 
rared up on his hind legs an’ whaled 
me one that near about sent me through 
the bars. Wonder I ain’t graveyard 
dead. It'll be a long time ’fore I go in 
there with him again.” 

That summer the boys had found a 
new sport, sparring with their wild pet 
with a pair of homemade boxing gloves. 
The Boxer loved it; it was this that 
had given him his name. He would rear 
on his hind legs, prance and jab at them 
with flashing forehoofs, 
past their guard. 

The young buck came toward them. 
He was nearly two years old and wore 
his first slender, delicate set of antlers. 
They were itching, and he tried to rub 
some of the summer velvet off them on 
the fence bars. He stretched forth his 
slim neck and touched Roddy’s hand. 
The boy made a sparring motion. Snoof- 
ing and thumping the ground, the 
Boxer reared with forehoofs flailing; but 
suddenly leapt crazily away and went 
whirling round the cow lot. 

‘“He’s sho’ spry and purty, ain't he, 
Rod?”’ Wism said. “But he ain't long 


often getting 
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for here. Maw says he’s got buck fever 
already and by fall he'll light out from 
here to yonder and never come back.” 
For over a year, since his early fawn- 
hood, the deer had been the prize pos- 
session of the two boys on a share-alike 
basis. Two springs before, Cam Callo- 
way, Roddy’s father, had run a wounded 
doe through the hills with his dogs. 
With her last strength, the doe had 
sought refuge among the Calloway cattle. 
Behind her ran her wobbly-legged, 
milk-spotted fawn. The doe had been 
dead, the fawn trembling beside her, 
and Roddy Calloway had its head in 
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his lap, an arm around its neck, when 
dogs and hunter arrived. 

Cam Calloway had wanted to shoot 
the fawn, but Roddy’s grief had saved 
the youngster. For a month, the boy and 
fawn were constantly together. Roddy 
nursed the orphan in a variety of ways, 
feeding him warm milk from a spoon, 
letting him nurse a handkerchief dip- 
ped in oatmeal water, until his mother 
had given him a regular nursing bottle. 
And he and Wism had doctored the 
shoulder wound the fawn had gotten on 
the barbed wire of the cow pasture until 
it healed. But in late summer, when the 
little deer began eating the growing 
crops, Cam Calloway refused to allow the 
youngster on his farm. So Roddy had 
taken the orphan down to Wism’s place 
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The Boxer would prance and jab at them. 




















He had fed the fawn from a bottle. 


to live in the fenced-in cow lot. The 
love and care of their wild pet had 
cemented the friendship of white boy 
and black, until they were inseparable. 
It was dark when Roddy started home. 
and Wism went part way with him. ‘They 
were nearing the branch when the 
silence was broken by a sharp sound 
from behind and a splintering of wood. 
Both knew what it was as they ran 
silently back. Then, nearby, they sensed 
something in the dark and Roddy called 
out. The answer was an explosive snoof- 
ing; the patter of falling clods of damp 
earth; a crackle in the distant thickets. 
Then silence. 
‘“He’s gone, Rod,” Wism whispered. 
“You reckon we'll ever see him again?” 
“Maybe not,” Roddy said, with a 
catch at his heart. He bit his lip so he 
wouldn't cry. “I got to cut for home,” 
he said and sped away in the dark. 
Down by the branch he stopped a 
minute. He closed his eyes and whis- 
pered to the water, the trees, and the 
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darkness, ‘‘Please don’t take the Boxer 
clear away. When he’s done sparkin’ 
and sweet-heartin’, please bring him 
back to us.” 

At supper the boy could scarcely swal- 
low. His food remained on his plate. His 
father frowned. and questioned his 
mother, and then the story came out. 

“It'd be good riddance of a nuisance, 
I say, if twas really so,’ Cam Calloway 
said, “but I think we'll be seeing a lot 
more of the pesky critter. That deer 
has learned a lot of bad ways around 
men. Learned to pine for garden truck. 
He’s a corn an’ milk thief an’ an egg- 
breaker and he’s not liable to forget it.”’ 

“He's not a corn or milk thief!’’ said 
Roddy defiantly. “That was only prank- 
in’ when he was little.” 

‘Maybe you know. You've wasted 
enough time with him,’’ Cam said, an 
edge of harshness in his voice. “But he’d - 
best not come prankin’ around my fields 
again, or I’m bound to put a bullet in 
him.” 

“Now, Pa, don’t you do it!’’ Roddy 
cried. Sheer misery and boyish appeal 
were in his eyes. Cam Calloway let his 
face soften. He wasn’t a mean man. He 
wanted to be proud of his son, but the 
boy sometimes confounded him. 

“All right, Roddy,” he said. “I'll 
promise not to shoot the young scamp; 
at least I won’t without warning you and 
Wism beforehand.” 

He clamped his lips on the grudging 
statement, and Roddy knew it was as 
good as law. 

It wasn't till he was lying in bed under 
the dark rafters that Roddy let some 
tears come. He had hardly known him- 
self how deeply he felt about the Boxer. 
Since childhood, he had had a growing 
love for the wild things of the pinelands. 
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But the Boxer had been his very own, a 
gift of the woods. Before he slept he 
knew what he would do. At noon next 
day, when he'd finished his last corn row, 
he sped to find Wism. 

That afternoon the boys located the 
ridge where the deer of the region fed, 
led by a six-prong buck. The Boxer was 
not among them. It wasn’t until next 
day that they found him, after tracking 
with the stealth of Indians. ‘The sky was 
overcast and a gray gale blew through 
the woods, rattling the pines and claw- 
ing at their hanging beards of Spanish 
moss. The Boxer was feeding on a hill- 
side and three young does were with 
him. For a time the boys lay in hiding, 
watching in admiring silence. The Boxer 
had come into new glory. 

As he topped the crest of the hill, they 
saw him stretch forth his swollen neck 
and bellow a challenge to any other stag 
that might be in the vicinity. Then, low- 
ering his head, he tore up chunks of sod 
and grass with his antlers and tossed 
them in the air. The boys feared to show 
themselves, and as they lay there a 
young, stranger stag appeared on the 
slope below and advanced to answer the 
Boxer’s challenge. 

What followed was a scene neither 
boy would ever forget. For a minute the 
two stags jumped and whirled around, 
feinting for an opening to stab and 
thrust. Suddenly, the Boxer lowered his 
head and antlers clashed. With fury they 
wrestled and heaved, tearing up the soft 
earth of the hillside. ‘Then the strange 
Stag slipped and fell sidewise on the 
slope. Again they clashed, but quickly 
the stranger seemed to lose power and, 
after a minute, he groaned in token of 
submission and was allowed to flee down- 
hill into the woods. The Boxer threw 
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up his head proudly and bellowed again. 
A young doe bunted him lovingly in the 
Hank with her brow. 

Then Roddy was on his feet—his move- 
ments quiet and restrained; his manner 
casual. Up came the heads of the four 
to whistle and snort at the intruder. The 
three does leapt high and vanished in 
the thickets, but the Boxer held his 
ground for a minute, stretching forth 
quivering nostrils while Roddy talked 
soothingly and held out a hand. But 
the call of the wild was stronger now. 
Suddenly his muscles suppled, gathered. 
Then not running, not bounding nor 
fleeing, he swept away over the hilltop 
with that winged and effortless ease with 
which deer move, head high, wild and 
unafraid. : 

When he had gone, lean little Wism 
sighed, balancing on one bare foot, ““He’s 
sho’ purty an’ graceful, aint he, Rod?”’ 

Roddy’s eyes glowed. ‘““We ain’t cold- 
out lost him, Wism. When he gets 
through sparkin’ and swellin’ his neck, 
he may come back. But we got to show 
ourselves to him a lot, so he won’t for- 
get us.” 














“It’s a go, Rod. 
We'll get him so he 
ain’t even a mite 
‘fraid, an’ even his 
ladyfolks’ll hold their 
ground.” 

Two days later, 
they tried it again. 
It was* easier, for 
they had come to 
recognize the Box- 


er’s tracks among Y, 
dozens of others. 
Within a week 


they had learned his 
favorite range and all his habits, his 
time for drink and time for rest, and 
they could walk straight to him accord- 
ing to the time of day. 


As fall grew near, the young buck be- | 


gan to live up to the prediction Cam 
Calloway had made for him. His natural 
dread of man quite erased by human 
association, the Boxer moved without 
fear about the scattered farms of the 
region, where the wild deer dared not 
trespass. And as the truck patches and 
corn fields reached their prime, he made 
many a disastrous raid. By late October, 
he was pillaging not only fields but 
orchards. Having no fear, he took only 
the best food. He vaulted fences with 
ease and bolted apples till his paunch 
was filled. Carelessly wasteful, he took 
great bites out of beets and turnips, often 
pulling them up and throwing them 
over his shoulder as he bit off a single, 
juicy bite. 

In most of the fields, the farmers had 
set up straw-stuffed scarecrows. But the 
Boxer ignored these dummies as he 
walked down the rows. Indeed, he 
seemed drawn especially to these fields 
and the story got around that Roddy 
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Calloway’s buck deer came in to make 
friends with the scarecrows, thinking 
them men. For everyone in the region 
knew the story of the young stag, how 
Roddy and Wism had brought him up 
and how they claimed jealous owner- 


ship. He was still easily recognized by 
his original shoulder wound, which in 
healing stood out in a light sand-colored 
slash against the dark dun of his coat. 
The Boxer was soon credited with be- 
ing either uncommonly crafty or posses- 
sing uncanny luck, for many a farmer 
set out on his trail, only to return with- 
out having sighted the young buck. For 
the Boxer had learned the difference 
between a man unarmed and a man with 
a gun. So he plundered his way through 
that fall and winter, unharmed. 
Another the Boxer 
achieved a reputation beyond that of any 
wild thing the pinelands had known. 


summer and 
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The biggest hunt in years 


His confidence had increased with ex- 
perience and so had his disregard of 
humans. There were no fences he could 
not vault. He nibbled the tops off young, 
growing crops and even went into barns 
by night to fill himself with hay. By July, 
angry farmers had sworn to shoot the 
thief at the first opportunity. 

In August, after his latest escapade, 
the raiding of the barn and crops of old 
Cash Wyble, a well-to-do farmer down 
at Frogmore, it was plain that the Boxer 
was doomed. What Cash said carried a 
long way through the piney woods and 
his wrath was the cause of organizing a 
general deer hunt for the single pur- 
pose of rounding up the Boxer. 
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Wy was the first of September. The food 
h stuck in Roddy’s throat the night he 
py heard the news. As soon as he could, he 


The time set for the big deer hunt 





left the table and went out. Cam 
followed, knowing what the boy was go- 
ing through. He fell in beside his son 
as he turned into the woods road. 

“It’s too bad, son,” Cam said, “but 
there ain’t a thing to be done about it 
now. That buck of yours was cold-out 
gettin’ in everyone’s hair. Cash Wyble 
is within his rights.” 

Roddy said through a tight throat, 
“Cash Wyble is a scutter!”’ 

“But a man’s got a right to protect 
his own crops,” Cam said. ““They may 
not get the buck, son. But if they do, you 
and Wism have had two fine years with 
him. Except for you, he’d never have 
growed up; the woods critters would a’ 
got him.” 

The hunt that started on Saturday 
morning was the biggest the piney woods 
had known in many years. Cash Wyble 
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was there with his two hounds and Tait 
Bingham and old Sam Wetherwax; the 
Ballard boys with their coon-hound and 
Rashe How from Hat Creek with his 
nine grown sons mounted on mules and 
donkeys. The dog pack, swelled by mon- 
grels from the town, numbered nineteen. 
The mounted drive spread out in a long 
line. 

Roddy went up into the hills that 
morning. He didn’t want to see what 
happened, yet he couldn’t stay indoors. 
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He couldn’t stay anywhere. He wished 
for Wism’s companionship, but Wism 
was working in a tobacco factory now. 
Alone on a hilltop, he read the sounds 
that came down the breeze and saw the 
hunters get the first glimpse of their 
quarry about midday. 

Warned by the hue and cry, the Boxer 
was away through Wyble Woods. For a 
mile he fled, blowing as he ran. Then he 
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made for the bed of a younger stag, who 
was always following him about. He 
roused the other by a thrust of his 
antlers, sent him fleeing away through 
the woods, then craftily broke his trail. 
Dogs and hunters swept on after the 
other stag and a half hour later he was 
killed. But the hunters were out for re- 
venge and soon got back on the Boxer’s 
trail. 

Down Turkey Branch the chase led, 
then up into the hills where the Boxer 
leapt a pasture fence 
and ran among the 
cattle to cover his trail. 
Such tricks came to him 
as he needed them, but 
it was not lorig before 
the dogs pressed close 
again. 

In mid-afternoon, his 
heart pounding, his 
tongue dripping, the 
Boxer sought the rocky 
hill-crests that held 
little scent. Roddy saw 
only part of all. this, 
but from the top of 
a distant hill he could 
piece together the rest, 
by the sounds. 

The afternoon 
chase was grim and 
deadly. No one wasted 
strength in noise. The Boxer continued 
to match and mock the best of the 
hounds. Twice, he all but lost them, but 
the far-ranging pack worked out the 
riddle. 

Four o'clock. Years seemed to have 
passed this day. The warm trail song 
from the hills never slackened now, the 
dogs working out the Boxer’s every turn 
and twist as fast as he could make it, 
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allowing him no chance to ease the pain 
of his tortured lungs and legs. Far in the 
south tattered storm clouds were gather- 
ing. It would rain. 

Another hour and the broken angry 
notes of Cash Wyble’s horn sounded 
through the hills. The dogs were at 
fault, or had run another deer. Exultant, 
Roddy climbed a bluff above the branch. 


He saw nothing. The baffled baying of — 


the dogs was more than a mile away. 

Later, he stood listening by the deep- 
shaded pool, where he and Wism had 
swum for the past two years. Out of the 
shadowy corner of one eye, he was sud- 
denly aware of the head and branching 
antlers of a deer in the water at one side 
of the pool. The Boxer was submerged 
there, all but his head, resting in the cool 
depths of the pool in the shadow of a 
beech. More than fifty miles he had run 
since morning. He must have hidden 
there before. His antlers mingted and 
blended perfectly with a mass of drift 
and branches that had collected by the 
pool’s bank. 

The buck’s fear-filled eyes held full 
on the boy. But the boy did not glance 
at him directly. Some woods instinct, 
swifter than thought, made him refrain. 
So they met as in another world, indir- 
ectly, with recognition but without 
greeting. 

Gaze still averted, heart thudding, 
Roddy moved quietly upstream. He 
whistled softly as he went, pretending to 
busy himself along the bank. 


A hundred yards upstream he saw 
fresh tracks in the mud where the Boxer 
had entered the branch. The tracks 
angled upstream, but in the water the 
buck had turned down. Dark clouds were 
welling now above the woods, A gust 
of wind and the first big drops of rain 
rattled through the leaves. 

The dogs were bellowing the trail 
song again, coming closer, racing the 
storm. Roddy climbed the farther bank 
to wait, as thunder rent the clouds apart 
and gray blades of rain slashed through 
the trees. Every minute was against the 
hunters now. The storm, the darkness, 
the day’s end, all worked to keep the 
Boxer’s secret. 

All fear had left Roddy by the time 
the first of the dogs came tearing over 
the hill in the teeth of the storm. Only 
the coldest-nosed hounds had been able 
to keep the trail, for the rain had all but 
washed away tracks as well as scent. ‘The 
other dogs strung out far behind, and 
fully ten minutes behind came the 
hunters, a soaked and sorry lot. At the 
stream bank all were completely con- 
founded. Oaths rose as the hunters ad- 
mitted defeat. 

From where he lay watching, Roddy 
saw that the Boxer had ‘still not moved. 
By tomorrow, woods-wisdom would 
doubtless send him far away to some safe 
new range. 

Roddy waited till he heard Cash 
Wyble calling off the hunt before he 
sped away to take the news to Wism. 
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There is no written record to tell us when men first 
. wore shoes. However, it is likely that one day a cave 
‘- man, tired of cutting and bruising his feet on stones, 
} bound animal hides to his feet and ankles. 

The new idea caught on and as the years rolled by, 
the styles in shoes kept changing. Some of these 
changes were for practical reasons, others were not. 

The first sandals, for instance, were created by the 
Egyptians to protect the soles of their feet from the 
hot sands, while the rest of their feet were exposed 
to cooling breezes. 

The “platform sole” had its origin in ancient 
times, and it, too, was developed to satisfy a practi- 
cal need. Actors in the Roman theatre wore built-up 
soles so that they might be seen clearly by people 
sitting in the last row. 

Other changes in style were equally practical: the 

































Indian’s soft moccasin helped him to stalk game and 
his enemies quietly through the forest; the upturned 
toe of the Arab’s shoe kept him from stirring up 
dust; and the felt-soled boot protected the Tibetan’s 
feet from the icy cold. 

Sometimes the basic design of the shoe has been 
altered just because men wanted their footgear to 
be unusual and decorative. In different periods and 
countries, men and women have both worn high 
heels. In seventeenth century France, men wore rich- 
ly ornamented high-heeled pumps. Even today, cow- 
boys pride themselves on their gaudy high-heeled 
boots. 

Perhaps the all-time record for unusual shoes was 
reached in the fourteenth century, when the toes of 
shoes were so long that they had to be chained to the 
wearer’s leg to keep him from tripping. 














Sally Mason was baking cinnamon 
rolls. Her brother, Randy, would relish 
something warm and good when he rode 
in late in the afternoon to change horses. 
It would be his last lap before he turned 
the mail over to the next Pony Express 
rider at Placerville. 

Randy would stop only long enough 
to fing the saddle and its heavy pouches 
of mail from the tired horse to a fresh 
one, before he would hit leather and be 
off again. Mrs. Mason always had a cup 
of hot coffee for him, with cake or rolls 
to be taken along. But Sally’s mother 
was away with a sick neighbor and 
twelve-year-old Sally was trying to take 
her place. 

Sally pulled the pan of cinnamon rolls 
out of the oven just as a shadow appeared 
in the doorway. It was the Indian squaw, 
Old Suzy, as broad as she was high. She 
was carrying a basket. 

“Oh, Suzy!’’ cried Sally, “You're go- 
ing for thimble berries. There’s time 
enough. I’ll get a pail and go with you.” 

Sally put two of the hot rolls in the 
Indian woman’s basket. Old Suzy’s face 
crinkled up until her beady black eyes 
disappeared. Her face was burned almost 
black by years of mountain sun, and so 
wrinkled that it was hard to see the blue 
tattoo marks on her chin. 

Old Suzy and Sally climbed the hill 
behind the stable. The wind was blow- 
ing in fitful gusts. Sally was panting, but 
Old Suzy climbed steadily upward, the 
full skirt of her dirty, gray Mother Hub- 
bard caught up over her arm. They 
stopped at a high meadow. 
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Suzy’s basket was nearly full and 
Sally’s pail half full, when Old Suzy 
straightened her back and pointed. 

“Rain come,” she said, and _ started 
down the mountain. 

Sally followed. Old Suzy turned off 
below the meadow. In a clearing by the 
stream there was a tumble-down log 
cabin. As they reached it, the big drops 


‘of rain began to splash down on the 


shaky roof. In a few seconds the down- 
pour was deafening, and Old Suzy shut 
the sagging door against it. It was dark 
in the cabin with only the light filter- 
ing through the cracks between the logs. 

Old Suzy stood by the door looking 
through one of these chinks. Suddenly 
she caught Sally’s arm and half pulled, 
half pushed her down into a corner, 
dragging an old packing box and a - 
broken chair in front of them. 

“Black Jack come,” grunted Old Suzy. 
“Him bad.” 

Sally heard voices, and two men 
stumbled into the dark cabin. 
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“Lucky you knew this was here!”’ said 
the smaller of the two men. 

“Pays to know good hideouts in these 
parts,’ answered the man, whom Sally 
knew as Black Jack, a reckless gambler. 





The two men stood in the doorway. 

“This is as good a place as any to 
talk,’ said Black Jack. “Randy Mason 
comes through here around four. I’ve 
heard he’s carrying a lot of money this 


trip. I plan to stop him at the Arch 
Rock.” 


“But Jack,” said 
“that’s U. S. mail.” 
“It’s the money I’m after,” said Black 


the other man, 


Jack. “If he hands that over, he can have. 


the mail. If he doesn’t . . .” Black Jack 
shrugged. 
Sally stirred. Suzy’s hard fingers 


pressed tight into her knee. 

“I don’t like it.” The smaller man 
spat out into the rain. 

“It’s easy money,” said Black Jack. 
“There’s just one chance. That’s why 
you're in on this. Randy may take the 
cut-off back of his place. ’Specially since 
this rain came. He might figger the 
ford’s high. If he does, he’ll come out 
just below the Gap. You wait there. 
Shoot him as he comes onto the trail. 
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Or—if you’re squeamish—stick him up 
and hold him till I get there. I may have 
trouble getting through the ford my- 
self. If you let him get by, I'll cut out 
your gizzard.” 

“It’s risky,’ whined the other man. 

‘“So’s pannin’ gold. So’s everything. 
Come on, the rain’s lettin’ up. You can 
cache your share here till the hullabaloo 
blows over.” 

After the two men had gone, Old 
Suzy held Sally back for several minutes. 
Then she let her go and Sally plunged 
down the mountain, forgetting her pail 
of berries. She built up the fire with 
trembling hands. She put on the coffee 
and slid the pan of rolls into the warm 
oven. It seemed no time at all before she 
heard the wild coyote yell Randy always 
gave as he came down the trail. 

Sally met him at the corral. While he 
pulled his saddle and blanket from the 
heaving back of the foam-flecked pony 
and tossed it onto his fresh horse, Sally 
poured out her story. Randy gulped 
down the hot coffee and stuffed the rolls 
into a leather pouch slung over his deer- 
skin shirt. 

“Good kid!” he said, with a grin. “I'll 
take the cut-off. I meant to anyway after 
this storm. Besides, I'd rather face the 
other man on the upper trail than Black 
Jack at the Arch Rock. Black Jack is 
too good a shot. Now listen, Sally.” 

Sally put out a protesting hand, but 
he shook her off. ‘Listen carefully,” he 
said. ‘““The Express money is sewn into 
the saddle lining. The pouches that 
usually carry the mail are stuffed with 
old letters. The regular mail is rolled 
in my saddle blanket. I'll throw him the 
pouches and I may get through.” 

Randy handed Sally the empty mug. 
“You can see the Gap from here, Sal. 
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Usually I make it in twenty minutes. 
The mud will slow me down. Give me 
thirty minutes. Saddle your horse as 
soon as I leave. Come out here where 
you can see clearly. I'll wave my hat. If 
you don’t see me ride through that Gap 
in thirty minutes, you're to take the cut- 
off and find out why.” 

With one motion he turned his horse, 
was in the saddle, and was gone down 
the trail in a spatter of mud. 

“So long,” he yelled, waving his hat 
as his pony plunged into the trees. 

Sally saddled her horse. She changed 
her cotton print dress for a pair of 
Randy's doeskin trousers and a leather 
shirt. She tucked her curls into one of 
Randy’s hats. She had kept careful track 
of the time. When there was just five 
minutes to go, she walked the horse out 
to the gate where she had a clear view 
of the Gap. In her hand was her father’s 
little minute glass. She watched the Gap, 
keeping half an eye on the sifting sand. 
Five times she turned the little glass. 
Then she jumped on her horse and 
started up the cut-off trail. 

She found Randy on the main trail 
below the Gap. The short man she had 
seen at the cabin lay face down in a 
puddle of mud. Randy’s horse was dead. 
Randy lay on the ground beside his 
horse, frantically trying to get the saddle 
blanket untied. He had fastened a 
leather thong about his leg above where 
the leather pants were soaked with blood. 
As Sally rode onto the trail, he whirled 
away from the horse and snatched his 
gun from the ground beside him. 

“Oh, Sal!” he cried in relief. ““You’re 
in time. Get this blanket off and onto 
your horse. Never mind anything else. 
We can’t get the saddle off. The horse 
is lying on it. Ride for all your worth 
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into Placerville. Turn the mail over to 
Rogers at the station.” 

“You're hurt!’’ said Sally. “I can’t 
leave you here in this mud.” 

“You're to do as I say,’ Randy 
ordered. “Change this blanket over. Get 
going.” 

A figure glided out of the woods. 
Sally thought it was Black Jack and her 
heart jumped. 

“Old Suzy!” cried Randy. “Good Old 
Suzy!” 

‘How did you know where to come?” 
asked Sally. 

“Suzy hear.” The Indian woman 
stooped and lifted Randy like a sack of 
meal across her shoulder. She carried 
him into the woods. When she came 
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back she had Randy’s gun belt strapped 
about her broad waist. She stripped the 
saddle off Sally’s horse. Then she heaved 
the dead horse off the stirrup and tug- 
ged until she had freed Randy’s saddle. 
She and Sally put the saddle on Sally’s 
horse. They tied the blanket securely 
behind. Sally worked frantically. She ex- 
pected Black Jack to come down the 
trail any moment. 

“Black Jack come by and by,” said Old 
Suzy. 
“What's keeping him?” asked Sally. 


Old Suzy shrugged. “Horse gone,” 
she said. “He tie horse by tree. He go 
sit Arch Rock. Suzy chew reins off. Give 
him horse big slap.” Her eyes were lost 
in a mass of crinkles. 

Sally swung herself into the saddle. 
“Good Old Suzy!” she said. 

Suzy grunted. Sally dug her heels in 
her horse’s flanks and started up the 
steep grade to the Gap. 

Two hours later, she galloped into 
the mining town of Placerville and up 
to the Pony Express station. 

“Thought you’d never git here,” 
shouted the irate voice of the waiting 
rider. “Yer an hour late.’’ And then, 
“Tll be garn swoggled! “Tain’t Mason. 
It’s a gal. Who be ye?” 

“I’m Sally, Randy’s sister,” said Sally, 
sliding out of the saddle. ‘‘It was a hold- 
up. Randy’s hurt and can’t ride. The 
money’s sewn inside the saddle, and the 
mail is in the blanket.’”” Her knees were 
trembling. She could hardly stand. 

With a practiced hand, the rider slid 
the saddle onto his fresh horse. 

“You gotta place to 
stay?” he asked. “This 
town’s plenty rough 
for a gal.” 

“Tll stay with the 
Gearys. They're kind 
of cousins.” 

He fastened __ the 
blanket behind his sad- 
dle, leapt upon the 
horse, and_ whirled 
away in a clatter of 
hoofs. 

He waved. “Ye done 
all right fer a gal!” 
he shouted back to her. 
“Ridin’ fer the Pony 
Express.” 
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RECTANGLE CUT-UPS 


Below are four rectangles and alongside 
each are two or three pieces which, if turned 
about correctly, will exactly fit inside them. 
How would you arrange the pieces? First, try 
to work this out in your head. If that is too 
hard, trace the pieces, cut them out, and fit 


them together like a jig-saw puzzle. 
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By ROBIN PALMER 
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CHARADES 


To answer a charade, guess each syllable as 

described, and then the whole word. 
Example: car-pen-try. 

My first describes a dog, though not 
A dog of high degree. 

My second, when we lease a thing, 
We pay quite frequently. 

My third, a pleasant pasture is, 
A meadow green in dress. 

My whole just means prevailingly. 
What is it, can you guess? 


My first is to approach, or to 
Arrive upon the scene, 

My second is a kitten’s cry, 
You'll know the word I mean, 

My third is just a notch or chip 
That mars a lovely dish, 

The fourth one is consumed, as when 
You finished up the fish. 

My whole is making something known, 
To tell one friend or more, 

To shout it from the housetops or 
To whisper at the door. 


JUMPING JACKS 


Sometimes your mother may ask you to 
play with a small brother or sister, too young 
to follow the rules of the games you like. 
Then it is just as well to know one or two 
easy games like these, which little children 
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enjoy, and which are not boring for big ones. 

For the first game, pretend a brook is run- 
ning across the lawn or room. Place two sticks 
or pieces of string on the ground to mark the 
banks of the stream. At first it should be 
just the narrowest little trickle. Each player 
runs up and jumps over it. Then the banks are 
moved a little farther apart for the second 
round, and still farther for the third. When 
any player lands on the bank or in the stream, 
he is out. 

Another game similar to this one is for 
high jumpers and is played with a rope. If 
there are enough players, two hold the ends 
of the rope, otherwise one end can be tied to 
a post or tree. For the first turn the rope 
should lie on the ground, and each time it 
should be raised an inch. If only two are play- 
ing, one of them jumps back and forth until 
he misses. Then he holds the rope for the 
other one. 


AN ALPHABET RHYME 


In the puzzle below the missing words can 
be represented by letters which have the same 
sounds such as P’s for peas or NV for envy. 


Once there was a little boy 

Who dearly loved to ———— 
When asked to run an errand 
He'd pretend to take his ———— 
And when the baby chose a toy, 
That toy he’d promptly -———— 
He even told his sister that her 
Room was full of ———— 

This little boy, as you can ———— 
Was neither kind nor ———— 

His mother thought a punishment 
Might open up his ———— 

And show him teasing in -———— 
Would make him ———— 

So if he’d keep his friends, he’d 
Better mind his Q’s and P’s. 


PICTURED ACROSTIC 


If you guess correctly the names of the eight 
animals pictured below, and write them in 


order, one below the other, the first letters 
will spell the name of an American holiday. 
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TRE MERRY MICE 


by Marion Holland 











The twins are listening to Johnny complain 

















“Spelling /’ he grumbles, — Arithmetic ! 
Both of ‘them wiahe me good and sick !” 





That homework ives him a terrible pain. 

















*| The mice soon a ree that geodivades aye tough, 











And its not very ong till theyve both had enough. 























"No wonder that chikiren complain as they do! Those books’ groan the mice, ‘give us a pain,too!” 
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Billy's Bicycle 


( 






By MARION HOLLAND 






Illustrated by the Author 


Billy wouldn't ride his little old bike — 
any more. He stuck it way back in the 
garage, behind some piles of old toys 
and broken furniture, and he wouldn’t 
even ride it to the store for a loaf of 
bread. He walked, instead, and _ his ot 
mother said she could just as well have “a6 
baked a loaf of bread in the time it took. 


She couldn’t seem to get it through 
her head that he really and truly needed 
a new bike. ‘“There’s nothing the matter 
with your old one,” she kept saying. 
‘“There’s hardly a dent in it, and it had 
new tires last year.” 

He explained over and over that all 
the other fellows had full-sized bikes 
now and he felt silly, trailing along 
about a block behind everybody else, 
and pedaling like crazy to keep up. But 
all she would say, or his father, either, 
was, “Well, we'll see. Maybe for your 
birthday—” 

Well, his birthday wasn't till the end 
of November, and anyway November is 
not a time when you need a bike very 
badly. When Fats showed up with a big 
bike, even if it was a girl’s model that 
used to be his big sister’s, he picked a 
fight with Fats about something. Then 
he just mooched around the house till 
it nearly drove his mother crazy. 

Sometimes he even went down the 
street and played with little Dickie 
Wallace. Dickie was really too young to 
be much fun, but he had some very neat 
things to play with. His grandfather, in 
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New York, was always sending him pre- 
sents, whether it was Christmas or his 
birthday or not. So Dickie had an 
archery set with real steel-tipped arrows, 
and boxing gloves, and a chemistry set, 
and lots and lots of swell games that he 
couldn’t play by himself. Anyway, he 
couldn't even read the directions, be- 
cause the print was too little and the 
words were too big. 

Dickie’s mother was always delighted 
when Billy came over. She didn’t know 
a thing about archery or chemistry or 
boxing, and she was afraid that some 
day little Dickie was going to kill him- 
self with some of his fancy presents. 

“I suppose I really ought to put them 
all away until he gets old enough for 
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them,” she told Billy. “But I hate to 
hurt his grandfather’s feelings. And 
now I can write and tell him how much 
Dickie is enjoying himself with the 
things he sends.” 

Anyway, Billy was enjoying himself. 
It was a little hard to tell about Dickie 
because he never said much of anything. 
Billy did his best; he stopped Dickie 
from pouring all the chemicals together 
and stirring them with a spoon, and he 
let Dickie watch while he did real ex- 
periments out of the book. He tried 
to teach Dickie to shoot with his arch- 
ery set, but the bow was about twice 
as tall as Dickie was, so in the end he 
just let Dickie run and bring back the 
arrows out of the target. And when they 
put on the boxing gloves, he was very 
careful never to hit Dickie really hard. 





But Dickie always swung with every- 
thing he had, so that when he missed, 
which was usually, he knocked himself 
down. But sometimes he landed, hard, 
right on Billy’s nose, and this was what 
Dickie seemed to enjoy the most. 
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One day, Mrs. Wallace got a Special 
Delivery letter from Dickie’s grand- 
father. “Oh, dear, what next?’’ she ex- 
claimed. “He says to be expecting some- 


. thing really exciting—a surprise. And 


he’s coming next week for a visit when 
he hopes to have the pleasure of watch- 
ing Dickie enjoy this—surprise. Now 
what in the world can it be this time?” 

“Maybe a real gun,” said Billy hope- 
fully. ““Or anyway, an air rifle.” 

Mrs. Wallace turned quite pale. 
‘Good heavens,” she said, “I hope not.” 

So she was almost relieved when the 
expressman brought the crate with the 
bicycle in it. Billy helped her uncrate 
it, and stood it up on the kickstand. It 
was bright red, and had everything— 
headlight, taillight, and a real siren in- 
stead of a bell. 

‘Now this really is too big for Dickie,” 
said his mother firmly. “It will just have 
ta be stored in the attic until he grows 
into it.” 

Dickie was working the siren, which 
sounded like about six fire engines, and 
he let out a howl, “No, don’t put it 
away! No! No!” 

“But, Dickie, you can never learn to 
ride that.” 

“Yes, I can, too!’ yelled Dickie. 

“Sure he can,” said Billy. “I'll teach 
him myself.” Because it just suddenly 
occurred to him that after all Dickie 
couldn't spend all his time on his new 
bike, and maybe he could sort of help 
him use it, like the chemistry set and 
all. But if it was up in the attic, it 
wouldn't be any good to anybody. 

“Oh, Billy, could you? That would 
be wonderful! Is it terribly hard to 
learn?” 

“Nothing to it,” said Billy confidently. 
“OF course—’” He was about to say of 
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The first lesson 


course everybody falls off a few times at 
first, but he wasn’t sure how Dickie’s 
mother would take that. So he said, “Of 
course, I'll have to lower the seat and 
handlebars as far as they'll go, first. Come 
on, Dickie, we'll take it up to my house 
and get a wrench, and then I'll give you 
a lesson.” 

“Oh, Billy, that’s just wonderful of 
you,” cried Dickie’s mother. 

All the time Billy was lowering the 
seat, Dickie was working the siren. 
Billy’s mother rushed out to see what 
’ was the matter. She thought maybe the 
house was on fire, and the fire engines 
had come. When Billy explained that 
he was teaching Dickie to ride his new 
bike, she said, “Why, Billy, that’s very 
nice of you. That’s just wonderful.” 

This made three times in just a few 
minutes that Billy had been called 
wonderful and he felt pretty good about 
it. 

“Come on, Dickie,” he said, and 
pushed the bike out onto the side lawn. 
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There was a long gentle slope there, 
with nice soft, grass to fall on, and only 
two trees to dodge. 

He steadied the bike, and boosted 
Dickie up onto the seat. This was not as 
simple as it sounds, either, because in- 
stead of holding onto the handlebars, 
Dickie held onto Billy’s hair. Finally 
he managed to pry him loose and get 
him settled. Dickie could reach the 
pedal that was up, but not the one that 
was down. 

“Never mind,” said Billy. “You just 
catch the other pedal with your foot as 
it comes up. Now remember, all you 
got to do is balance. That’s all there is 
to it. Ready?” 

“No,” said Dickie. Billy ran with the 
bike a few steps, and then let go. It 
wobbled around in a half circle, and 
ran, bang, into the apple tree. Dickie 
started yelling even before he hit the 
tree, and went on yelling after he hit 
the ground. 

Billy picked up the bike first, and 
then Dickie. “That wasn’t so bad,” he 





The second lesson 
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said encouragingly. “You stayed on 
quite a way all by yourself.” 

Dickie quit yelling finally, and Billy 
got him back on the bike. Then it hap- 
pened over again, except that this time, 
Dickie didn’t stay on quite so long, and 
he hit the maple tree instead of the 
apple tree, and yelled even louder. 

“I wanta go ho-o-ome!” bawled Dickie. 

“Jeepers, you can’t quit now,” said 
Billy. ‘“‘You’re doing fine, honest you 
are. Why, I bet I fell off about a million 
times learning to ride.” 

“I don’t wanta fall off a million 
times!” roared Dickie. 

Billy sat down to figure. “Look,” he 
said finally, “this is a two-man job. I'll 
get another fellow, and. one of us can 
give you a start, and the other can catch 
you before you fall off. OK?” 

“No,” said Dickie. ‘‘I don’t want to.” 





“So don’t go home. You stay right 
here, see?” 

“No,” said Dickie. 

“Look, you can play with this till I 
get back.” Billy dragged out a little old 
steam shovel that he used to play with. 
“See, you turn the crank and it scoops 
up dirt. Then you push the lever, and 
it dumps it out again.” | 

“No,” said Dickie. But he started 
turning the crank and scooping up dirt, 
so Billy figured it would be safe to leave 
him. He hopped on Dickie’s new bike 
and raced over to Fats’ house. He was a 
little worried about making up with 
Fats, but Fats was so overcome by the 
new bike that he forgot he wasn’t speak- 
ing to Billy. He promised to come over 
and help with Dickie, as long as he 
wasn't doing anything else anyway. As 


(Continued on page 38.) 
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Jokes by Story Paraders, we should say! 
Thanks for all the nice letters, and keep 
sending in those jokes. We'll use as many 
as we can. Remember the address: George, 
“% Story Parade, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10. 


Here’s a riddle from Suenette Anderson: 
Nit: What gives milk and has one horn? 
Wit: Dunno. What? 

Nit: A milk truck, of course. 


Billy: My father has a wooden leg. 
Silly: Aw, that’s nothing. My sister has a 
cedar chest! 


—Betsy Holbrook 
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And here’s one from Rose Ann Fevola: 
What has eighteen legs and catches flies? 
~——S 


A baseball nae 


The arithmetic teacher told the class to 
find the interest on $1,500,000.00 for two years 
at one half of one per cent. The class went 
right to work, except for Alan. He just looked 
out of the window. 

‘“‘What’s the matter, Alan? Can’t you work 
the problem?” asked the teacher. 

“It’s not that,” said Alan. “One half of one 
per cent just doesn’t interest me at all!” 


oo Gre sve Graves 
~~, 
S55 DEEZER 


“Dear Teacher,” wrote an angry mother 
“you must not whack my Tommy. He is a 
delicate child and he is not used to it. We 
never hit him at home except in self-defense.” 


7 | —Chris Burger 
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JENNY’S MOONLIGHT ADVENTURE 
by Esther Averill (Harpers. $1.50). When- 
ever a “new story about Captain Tinker’s 
black cat, Jenny, appears, the little folk ask 
for it again and again. This is a very brave 
adventure indeed, in which Jenny triumphs 
over her fear of dogs. 


BONNIE BESS, 

THE WEATHERVANE HORSE 

by Alvin Tresselt (Lothrop. $1.75). The 

farmer called the weathervane horse “the 

smartest horse in the county.” This is a farm 

story with a new slant, and many colorful 
pictures of life on a farm. 


SUSIE THE CAT 
by Tony Palazzo. (Viking. $2.50). Susie is an 
ambitious cat, who is just as fascinated by 
the circus as any child who sees it for the 
first time. Naturally, she decides to put on 
a circus of her own. Johnny —— but it 
is mainly Susie’s show. 


TRICKY 
by George Cory Franklin (Houghton, Mifflin. 
$2.25). When you want a true story about 
animals, you are safe to choose a book by 
George Cory Franklin. Ever since he was a 
boy, he has watched animals in the wild 
and made friends with many of them. He 
knows why animals act the way they do and 
he writes of them with humor and honesty. 


HORSES OF DESTINY 
by Fairfax Downey and Paul Brown (Scrib- 
ners. $2.50). Horse lovers of any age will want 
this book in their permanent library. It is 
a masterpiece of brevity, while still managing 
to catch the warmth and personality as well 
as the facts about nearly fifty famous horses. 
War horses, race horses, fire horses! 
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THE DOOLEYS PLAY BALL 
by Marion Renick (Scribners. $2.25). Do you 
think you know everything about softball? 
No matter. Whether you’re greenhorn or ex- 
pert, every softball fan will soon be quoting 
the Dooleys. 





Illustration from “The Dooleys Play Ball” 


ISLAND SUMMER 
by Hazel Wilson (Abingdon-Cokesbury. $2). 
You'll be lucky if the story of your summer 
vacation can match the adventures of Dave 
and Betsy Dustin, on an island off the coast 
of Maine. The salty talk of Maine natives 
adds spice to a summer which jumps from 
one unexpected happening to another. 


BUSH HOLIDAY 
by Stephen Fennimore (Doubleday. $2.50). 
Though Tangari looked dark and mysterious 
when Martin arrived, it looked more cheerful 
in the morning sunshine. The characters, as 
well as the places, are real and worth knowing. 


GOLDEN NORTH 
by Marie McPhedran (Macmillan. $2.50). The 
desperate hope of a lucky strike always glit- 
ters on the horizon in this story of gold- 
mining in northern Canada. 


Ss 
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(Continued from 
page 36.) 
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they rode back, Billy was pleased to 
notice that Fats was having a little 
trouble keeping up with him, for a 
change. 

“‘Now, look,” he said to Dickie. “I'll 
boost you up, and Fats will stand right 
here, and catch you when the bike starts 
to wobble.” 

“No,” said Dickie, and went right on 
scooping up dirt with the steam shovel, 
and dumping it in a pile. 

“Listen,” shouted Billy. “I promised 
your mother I'd teach you to ride this 
bike, and I’m going to, see?” 

“Aw, let him alone,” advised Fats. 
“He'll change his mind. That’s the 
same dumb way my kid brother always 
acts. Don’t pay any attention to him, and 
he'll come around and pester the life 
out of you to teach him.” 

“Well—all right. But what'll we do 
while he’s changing his mind?” , 

Fats looked at the shiny new bike. “We 
might just ride around the block a 
couple of times,’”’ he suggested. 

So they did, and when they got back, 
Dickie was still scooping and dumping. 
“No,” he said, before Billy could even 
open his mouth to say a word. 

This went on for the rest of the after- 
noon, and then Billy and Fats took 
Dickie and the bike home. Dickie 
wanted to take the steam shovel along, 
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too, but Billy said no, he could play with 
it when he came for his lesson tomorrow. 

Well, all the next day, they waited for 
Dickie to change his mind. The only 
difference was that while they were 
waiting, Billy and Fats rode around 
three blocks, and then four, and then 
six; and Dickie had a hole about two 
feet deep behind the garage, and a pile 
of dirt about two feet high beside it. 
The day after that, Dickie got bored 
with scooping and dumping, so Billy 
found him an old rusty dump truck, 
and he started loading up the dirt and 
dumping it back in the hole, which was 
probably a good thing, because Billy’s 
father hadn’t noticed the hole yet, and 
Billy was sort of worrying about what 
he would say when he did. 

The next day the hole was all filled 
in, and Billy was getting desperate. 

“Now look here,” he said to Fats. “His 
grandfather is probably coming to- 
morrow, and I promised his mother I'd 
teach him to ride by then. We've got 
to give him another lesson if it kills 
him.” 

“No,” said Dickie. “No. No. No.” 

And even with both of them shoving 
and boosting, they couldn’t get him up 
onto the bike. Finally Billy just gave up. 
“He'll never learn, he’s too little,” he 
said in disgust. 
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“Too dumb, you mean,” said Fats. 

“IT am not dumb, either,’ yelled 
Dickie. 

“You better get one more ride,” said 
Fats, thoughtfully, “before his mother 
puts that bike away for good.” 

This was the way Billy felt about it, 
too. “You stay here and play,” he said 
to Dickie; and then he and Fats had one 
last long ride. In fact, they rode all after- 
noon. Then they went back and got 
Dickie and took him home. 

Dickie’s mother was waiting for them 
on the porch. And a tall old man with 
white hair was waiting with her. “Oh, 
here they are, now,” she cried. “These 
are the kind boys who have been teach- 
ing Dickie to ride. Boys, this is Dickie’s 
grandfather.” 

There was nothing to do but shake 
hands with Dickie’s grandfather, who 
boomed, ‘‘Splendid, splendid! Now then, 


Easy to make and delicious with tea is 
this mock angel-food cake. For 20 peo- 
ple, you'll need 2 loaves of unsliced 
white bread, 1 box of shredded coconut, 
and 2 cans of Eagle Brand condensed 
milk. Cut crusts 
from loaf. Cut it 
down the center 
length-wise. Cut 
into pieces 2” 
wide. Dip into 
milk—to coat it. 
Roll in coconut, 


toast in oven. 


THE SATURDAY COOK> 
Tea for Teacher 


Richard, my man, up with you. Let me 
see what you can do.” 

“Well, it’s like this,” began Billy. 
“He's pretty little, and it’s pretty big—” 

‘“‘Nonsense, nonsense!” barked Dickie’s 
grandfather. “Never too young to learn. 
Learned, myself, when I was his age. 
No brakes on them, either, in those days.” 
He fixed a stern eye on little Dickie, 
who walked meekly over to the bike. 

Billy boosted him up, and shoved off, 
and Fats got all set to catch him. Some- 
how Dickie swerved past Fats, wobbled 
across the lawn, and fell off in a flower 
bed, in a tangle of legs and wheels and 
marigolds. 

His mother ran and picked him up. 
“Don’t you ever get up on that thing 
again!’ she cried. “Tell Mother, dar- 
ling, where does it hurt?”’ 

‘“That’s no way to treat a piece of 
machinery!”’ roared his grandfather. 


Now that your school has started, a 
tea for your new teacher would be 
a nice friendly way for your class to get 
better acquainted with her. Perhaps 
your school cafeteria manager might 
cooperate by al- 
lowing you to 
have the tea in 
the cafeteria af- 
ter school. Or 
perhaps the tea 
could be at the 
home of a mem- 
ber of the class. 
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“Can't you boys teach him to dismount 
properly?” 

“Gosh, sir, we did the best we could,” 
protested Billy. “He’s too little—’’ 

“Too dumb,” mumbled Fats. 

Dickie squirmed loose from his 
mother. “I am not too little!” he 
shouted. “I am not too dumb! I'll show 
‘you! Just wait, I'll show you!” He darted 
out the gate and raced up the street. 


“Dickie, come 
back!”” cried his 
mother. “Oh, dear, 


he must have fallen 
on his head. Now he’s 
delirious!” 

“What is- going 
on here?’’ demanded 
Dickie’s grandfather. 
“Will somebody tell 
me what is going on 
here?”’ 

Billy stood the 
bike upright. “Well, 
I guess we better 
be going,” he said 
politely. He and Fats 
got as far as the gate, 
and stopped. 

Little Dickie was riding down the 
street on a bicycle—a little old bicycle— 
Billy’s bicycle. He rode in through the 
gate, put on the brakes, and wavered to 
a stop. He got one foot on the ground 
just in time to keep from falling off. 

““See?”’ he said. “I can too ride a bike. 
I can ride this bike. I practiced all 
afternoon. I don’t want to ride that 
other bike.”’ 

Everybody looked at Dickie’s grand- 
father. ‘““Where did you get that ma- 
chine?” he asked. 

“Out of Billy's garage,” replied little 
Dickie. “Look, I can get on by myself. 
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And I can get off by myself. I don’t have 
to fall off.” He glared at Billy. 

“Hmmm, yes,” said his grandfather. 
“That does seem to fit you better. I had 
no idea they came in other sizes. Never 
did, in my day. You say this belongs to 
Billy?” 

““Tomorrow,” went on Dickie, “I’m 
going to practise riding no_ hands. 
You'll see.” 

“Well, it’s very 
nice of Billy to let 
you ride it,’ said 
Dickie’s mother. ““But 
we can’t very well 
ask Billy to give up 
his bicycle.” 

Dickie opened his 
mouth wide, but 
before he could start 
yelling, Billy said 
hastily, “Oh, that’s 
all right. He can ride 
it if he wants to.” 

“Oh, — splendid,” 
cried Dickie’s moth- 
er. “Then I can put 
this one safely away 
in the attic.” 

“Certainly not, my dear, certainly 
not!” barked Dickie’s grandfather. “We 
can't take advantage of this boy’s gen- 
erosity. Young man,” he said to Billy, 
“would you be willing to use his 
bicycle, and let him use yours, until he 
grows a little?” 

“Oh, gosh,—I mean, yes, sir—sure,”’ 
stuttered Billy. 

‘“That’s very generous of you, my 
boy. Thank you.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Billy 
modestly. ““Anyway, I bet he grows into 
his own before you know it. Probably 
by about next November.”’ 
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Here are some indoor party games 
which are lots of fun and easy to make. 

Pork AND Beans. Take 7 tin cans, 
opened with a can opener which leaves 
a smooth edge, wash thoroughly, and 
tie together. Paint numbers on cans. 


INDOOR PARTY GAMES 




















Give each player 25 
beans. Have each 
player stand 4 feet 
away from cans to 
throw beans. As he 
throws beans one at 
a time, a scorekeeper 
keeps count. First to 
reach 100 wins. 


PEANUT BASKETBALL. 


Fasten cans at various heights 
on @ square of composition 
board. Fasten board high on 
Number board above 
different cans. Each player is 
given peanuts to throw. 
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BUNGALOW Poot. With 
scrap board build a 
frame of walls four or 
five inches wide. The 
house can vary in shape 
but must have divisions for rooms. Cut 
doors large enough to let small rubber 
balls pass through. Cut a back and front 
door. Make pool sticks from 14 inch 
dowel rods. Shoot the ball through the 
back door and keep shooting in turn 
until the ball goes out the front door. 
Keep one or two doors for penalty doors, 
the player losing a shot if ball goes 
through one of these. 
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Peterkin and I returned from Antarctica 
chock full of good ideas. One of them was 
that we wanted to run a newspaper. So we 
decided to ask Uncle Pete for just a little 
space in SToRY PARADE. At first he said no, 
but finally he told us that we could have the 
Penguin Club section to run as a paper. So 
here it is—the first issue of THE PENGLET 
PRESS, the Official Organ of the Penguin 
Club. You do not have to be a member of the 
Penguin Club to send in drawings, poems, 
short stories and letters, but it is fun to have a 
local club. See the letter below and send news 
of your club to The Penglet Press; c/o Story 
Parade, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

Editor Petunia 


Dear Peterkin and Petunia: 


We have a club. Its members are all named 
after penguins. Some names are Penguin Paul, 
Penguin Bob, Penguin Ted, Penguin Dick, 
and many others. All together we have seven 
members. The walls of our clubroom are light 
blue. We have have bright red curtains and 
black enameled chairs in the room. The offi- 
cers are: 

President: Dickie Ring 

Vice President: Teddy Scott 


Treasurer: Bobby Stenstream 
Secretary: Robert Lavigne 


We have won honors and sent for prizes. 

So far we have penguin stationary for our 
secretary to use. Dues are 5c a week. We have 
$5.35 already. We meet every Saturday morn- 
ing at nine o'clock. 

We play games, and prizes are given to the 
winners. We wish to get four honors so we 
can get a Model-Craft Sculpture Set to play 
with during club meetings. 


Robert Lavigne, age 10 
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THE STARS AND THE MOON 


By Sharon Wiekamp, age 10 


Stars, stars in the sky, 
Oh, how very bright you are! 
Away on top of yonder hill, 
The stars and the moon seem to be calling, 
Calling just to me, calling still 
“Come over the hill, 
Come over the hill.” 


AN ANIMAL SURPRISE 
By Frank Cutler, age 11 


Has an animal given you a surprise? One 
surprised me a few years ago when I was at my 
uncle’s wheat ranch. It happened one morn- 
ing when I went out to feed my uncle’s horse. 
A colt came stumbling out of the barn. 

“Good gosh!” I shouted. 

I didn’t waste another minute, but turned 
and ran to my uncle. 

“It’s a colt with a star on its brow!” I cried. 

My uncle turned to me and said, “He's 
yours.” 

“Oh boy!” I cried and I was the happiest 
boy on the ranch. 


AUTUMN 
By Betsy Scrivener, age 10 


I saw the leaves turning red and gold 

And I thought of winter with its snow and 
cold. 

I saw the Capitol pointing high 

Reaching almost to the sky. 

I saw the flag waving at me 

And I thought of our land of the brave and: 
the free 

And I said to my Daddy, “Let’s not talk, 

Let’s just enjoy our autumn walk.” 
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Peterkin and I returned from Antarctica 
chock full of good ideas. One of them was 
that we wanted to run a newspaper. So we 
decided to ask Uncle Pete for just a little 
space in Story Parape. At first he said no, 
but finally he told us that we could have the 
Penguin Club section to run as a paper. So 
here it is—the first issue of THE PENGLET 
PRESS, the Official Organ of the Penguin 
Club. You do not have to be a member of the 
Penguin Club to send in drawings, poems, 
short stories and letters, but it is fun to have a 
local club. See the letter below and send news 
of your club to The Penglet Press; c/o Story 
Parade, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

Editor Petunia 


Dear Peterkin and Petunia: 


We have a club. Its members are all named 
alter penguins. Some names are Penguin Paul, 
Penguin Bob, Penguin Ted, Penguin Dick, 
and many others. All together we have seven 
members. The walls of our clubroom are light 
blue. We have have bright red curtains and 
black enameled chairs in the room. The off- 
cers are: 

President: Dickie Ring 

Vice President: Teddy Scott 

Treasurer: Bobby Stenstream 

Secretary: Robert Lavigne 

We have won honors and sent for prizes. 

So far we have penguin stationary for our 
secretary to use. Dues are 5c a week. We have 
$5.35 already. We meet every Saturday morn- 
ing at nine o'clock. 

We play games, and prizes are given to the 
winners. We wish to get four honors so we 
can get a Model-Craft Sculpture Set to play 
with during club meetings. 


Robert Lavigne, age 10 
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THE STARS AND THE MOON 
By Sharon Wiekamp, age 10 


Stars, stars in the sky, 
Oh, how very bright you are! 
Away on top of yonder hill, 
The stars and the moon seem to be calling, 
Calling just to me, calling still 
“Come over the hill, 
Come over the hill.” 


AN ANIMAL SURPRISE 
By Frank Cutler, age 11 


Has an animal given you a surprise? One 
surprised me a few years ago when I was at my 
uncle’s wheat ranch. It happened one morn- 
ing when I went out to feed my uncle’s horse. 
A colt came stumbling out of the barn. 

“Good gosh!” I shouted. 

I didn’t waste another minute, but turned 
and ran to my uncle. 

“It’s a colt with a star on its brow!” I cried. 

My uncle turned to me and said, “He's 
yours.” 

“Oh boy!” I cried and I was the happiest 
boy on the ranch. 


AUTUMN 
By Betsy Scrivener, age 10 


I saw the leaves turning red and gold 

And I thought of winter with its snow and 
cold. 

I saw the Capitol pointing high 

Reaching almost to the sky. 

I saw the flag waving at me 

And I thought of our land of the brave and: 
the free 

And I said to my Daddy, “Let’s not talk, 

Let’s just enjoy our autumn walk.” 
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LASSIE 
By Annette Hollander, age 8 


This is a story about a collie named Lassie. 
Lassie was a well-trained dog, owned by a 
girl of nine. Her name was Evelyn Diane. 

Lassie was three feet tall and could do 
tricks. She could shake hands, beg, fetch 
sticks, and count. Lassie loved to swim and 
she could swim very well, too! 

Our story opens in the country near a lake. 
It is winter and the lake frozen. It is the 
Christmas holidays, so Evelyn Diane does not 
have to go to school. Lassie is in her kennel, 
and Evelyn Diane is in her room. Evelyn 
Diane is looking for her ice skates. 

“Mother,” calls Evelyn Diane, “I cannot find 
my ice skates. I have looked everywhere.” 

“Have you looked in the bathroom, dear?” 
asks Mother. 

“Why, no,” says Evelyn Diane. So Evelyn 
Diane goes into the bathroom and finds her 
ice skates. 


, 


“Where are you going?” asks Mother. 

“To the lake,” says Evelyn Diane. So Evelyn 
Diane goes to the lake. She is all alone, but 
she is not afraid. 

Her dog, Lassie, is roaming near the lake. 
All of a sudden Lassie hears a scream. It is 
Evelyn Diane. She has fallen through thin ice. 

This is the time for Lassie to think fast. 

It is easy for Lassie to break through the ice 
and get Evelyn Diane out of the icy water. 


Soon Evelyn Diane is safe at home. 


FO ne ane me a oe 
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By Fleur Bullock, age 13 





THE LITTLE AMBULANCE 
By Judy Crowley, age 9 


Mr. and Mrs. Ambulance lived with their 
baby in the garage next to the hospital. Little 
Clang, their baby, always felt sad when his 
mother and father went out on a call. He 
wished he could go along and help. 

One day when his mother and father were 
out on a call, Little Clang heard a little boy 
crying in the street. He went out to see what 
the matter was and found out that the boy’s 
dog had been hit by a car. The dog was too 
big for the boy to carry, so Little Clang picked 
up the dog and took him to the hospital. 

When his mother and father came home 
and heard what he had done, they were very 
proud and promised that he could go with 
them on the very next call. This made Little 
Clang very happy. 


THE BOY IN THE MIRROR 
By Owen Cramer, age 7 


The boy in the mirror, 

I’ve seen him twice before. 
He lives behind the mirror, 
I’ve seen him twice before. 


WHO RANG THE BELL? 
By Clark Nichols, age 9 


Once there was a giant who lived in a great 
big house. He had a big, big dog. It was really 
a dinosaur, but he called it a dog. His dog was 
so big that he had to cut a hole in the side of 
his big, big house for the dog’s tail. 

One night he went up his big stairs and he 
went to bed in his big, big bed. He went to 
sleep and he heard a buzz buzz buzz. And 
then he crept down his big, big stairs. He 
yelled in a big, big voice, ‘““Who’s there?” 

He heard the buzz buzz buzz again. 

He went to the door and opened it 

And guess who was there! 

The dog-dinosaur’s tail was punching the 
bell. 
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Globi the Snake-charmer by Schiele & Lips 








World Copyright. by Globi Publishing Co., Zurich 


























Come along with me! 

















Globi the snake-charmer! 





Glad you liked the show. 


What a surprise! 














Now, Puss, you may go! 











SECRET OF THE SHADOWS 


(Continued from page 10.) 


had neither time nor strength to stare 
at his companions. 

He scarcely saw even the shabby inn 
to which they came, but only the bowl 
of steaming rice and fish which was set 
before him. Beautiful bowl! He ate and 
ate. 

When he had finished, he heard a re- 
sounding laugh at his elbow. He glanced 
up to see the Aged One rubbing his 
own pumpkin-shaped stomach. Seed- 
shaped were the eyes in the Aged One's 
face, and they glinted with merriment. 

“If I had not watched you, my boy, I 
would have sworn that the kitchen maid 
had thrown a handful of sand into that 
bowl and scoured it half the evening.” 

“The three of us could not have eaten 
as much,” interrupted a sharper voice. 
“At any rate, we are never given the 
chance.” 

Ho flushed as he glanced toward the 
angry young face of the second speaker. 
Shamed, he turned last toward the man 
in blue. 

“Honorable Sir, I had not meant to 
empty the bowl, but I was so hungry.” 

“TI had meant it, lad. It is my nephew 
Kung who does not mean all he says. 
Now let us be friends. Will you not tell 
us your name?” 

Ho nodded eagerly. ‘I am called Ho 
of the house of—” Just in time he caught 
his flying tongue. As he had never be- 
fore begged, so had he never lied. But 
did he wish to be returned so quickly 
to his father’s courtyard? 

“Of the house of Chan,” he finished 
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softly. It was not entirely false. If one 
said the two names swiftly enough 
... Chao... Chan. 

The man bowed politely. “We give 
you greetings, Chan Ho.” 

‘As for ourselves, the Aged One here 
is named Wu. At your right is Kung, 
my nephew and my apprentice. For, as 
is the task of an apprentice, he both 
helps me at my work and learns that 
which I can teach him. I myself am the 
poor shadow master, Wang Fu.” 

The shadow master? 

Ho's gaze leapt to the brassbound 
box, which the three travelers had car- 
ried. How stupid of him not to have 
noticed it more closely! This was not 
the chest of a cobbler, nor a mender of 
porcelains, nor of any other tradesman. 
It was large and lacquered with dragons 
and phoenix birds. The dust of the road 
could not hide its beauty. 

Old Wu patted it proudly as the 
master continued. “In this box of ours, 
my lad, we carry the shadow figures, 
our stage, the silken curtains, the lute, 
and the cymbals. It is all the treasure 
we have—except, to be sure, the many 
tales which we carry in our heads.” 

“Alas,” Wang frowned, “‘we have lost 
the other part of our treasure. This 
morning the fourth member of our 
company was married and has stayed 
behind in Peking with his bride. This, 
lad, is why I sigh when I think of the 
summer which is before us. How will 
three sets of hands give the shadow plays 
as they should be given?” 

Ho leaned forward. His breath beat 
like a fan. ““H-honorable Sir,” he stam- 
mered, “I am a poor, worthless one. Yet 
I, too, know many tales. I love the 
shadows. I have seen them often in the 
courtyard of my—” once again he bit 
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his tongue just in time to keep back all 
the truth, “in the courtyards of the 
temples. I would gladly go with you.” 

Wang Fu’s eyes lighted with quiet 
wonder. ‘““The shadows wander far, Chan 
Ho,” he said. “You are young. I do not 
yet understand why you walk the roads 
alone, or whether it is right that I should 
take you with me.” 

“It is right,” answered Ho, hoarsely. 
“I have no money. My mother is dead. 
There is no one else who cares where I 


go. 

‘“‘Whoever else there may be, it is plain 
that he has not kept you from being lost 
and hungry,” agreed Wang Fu, thought- 
fully. “It is also plain that I need young 
hands to help me. And I trust you, lad. 
I like you. If it is your wish, you may 
come with us.” 

So it was that in the spring dusk 
young Ho joined the shadow players. 
He stood at the inn window. Behind him 
old Wu snored steadily. There would be 
no disturbing such a sleeper till dawn. 
Sleep, talk, and music—plainly these were 
the old man’s loves. 

Soberly, he pushed back the sleeve of 
his jacket and twisted the bracelet of 
silver and jade, which was upon his 
wrist. Just such a bracelet the merchant 
Chao Tsien had given to each of his 
four sons; to Lin, who would be a war- 
rior; to Chu, who would be a merchant; 
to Ching, who whould be a scholar; and 
to Ho, who was a runaway! 

For a moment shame filled the boy’s 
throat. “Yet I cannot go back,” he whis- 
pered fiercely to himself. “The step- 
mother would be furious. So, too, would 
be my father. Even the Old, Old One 
would not forgive me. And no one will 
care if I stay away.” 

“You look back toward Peking, Chan 
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Ho. Is it then so hard to leave the Land 
of the Swallows?” 

Ho whirled about. In the dim light 
he made out the figure of Wang Kung. 
What a thin face the other boy had, 
what crafty eyes, how cruel a mouth. 
Kung—the very name meant secrets. 

“I ask you again—is it so hard to leave 
the Land of the Swallows?” 

“It is only that I—I have never before 
traveled so far,” murmured Ho. 

Kung laughed shortly. ‘““That may be 
true. You have told us little enough of 
yourself, stranger Ho. But I will tell you 
something of us.” He bent closer. 
“Though you go with us on our journey, 
think not that you will take my place at 
Wang Fu’s side. I am Wang’s only 
nephew. I am heir to the shadows. 
Know, Chan Ho, that I shall watch you 
always. Know that I shall hate you!” 


(This is part one of a three part 
story. To be continued next month) 








“Know that I shall hate you!” 
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Mr. and Mrs. Mouse invite you 
to see their new house 


OU NEVER saw a cuter little house. It’s just the right size for a little 

\ mouse family to live in. Mr. and Mrs. Mouse have cleaned it and 
painted it. They have polished up the tiny furniture. (The rocking 

chair is just the right size for a mouse to sit in when she is doing her knit- 
ting.) In fact the house looks so nice that Mr. and Mrs. Mouse love to show 
it off. You can see pictures of it in the beautiful new Golden Fuzzy Book 
called Mouse’s House. And you can hear all about the adventures Mr. and 
Mrs. Mouse had when they were hunting for a place to live. And here is an 
extra surprise: when you meet some of the animals in the story you will really 


be able to pat them because they’re fuzzy. You'll have a good time reading 


_ MOUSES HOUSE 


by Kathryn and Byron Jackson 


Illustrated by Richard Scarry— with full-color pictures on every page, 
and 12 pages of fuzzy, touch-me animals —Price $1.00 at all bookstores 
A Golden Fuzzy Book published by SIMON AND SCHUSTER. 
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